MR. BALFOUR'S PROCEDURE REFORMS

knew  that  in  whatever  shape  they were introduced in  that  shape they
would pass ; there was hardly ever an alteration of an estimate.

It is instructive to observe that the most eminent financial experts of
the Opposition, Mr. L. Courtney, the former Chairman of Committees, and
Sir William Harcourt, who had been Chancellor of the Exchequer, agreed
in the main with Mr. Balfour's suggestions, save that the latter spoke
strongly against the application of the guillotine to supply (Parliament arv
Debates (37), 953-970). It was only to be expected that the Irish members
would oppose: they insisted upon calling the resolution a "muzzling
order."

Mr. Balfour might fairly disclaim any revolutionary tendency ; it could
hardly be said to make much difference to the constitution whether twenty
or twenty-seven sittings were given to the discussion of supply. He
showed that the application of the closure to the estimates with their
numerous details would be useless. The mere divisions, if all the 148
heads were contested, would take up six whole sittings. (Parliamentary
Debates (37), 1026, cf. 1323.)

The picture of the future danger to the Conservatives in case of a
Radical Government applying the new system made little impression on
the House. Mr. Balfour ridiculed this way of looking at the matter, and
drily remarked that if ever a revolutionary Government came to have
power in England they would trouble themselves but little as to the
existence of precedents for their use of the forms of procedure.

The Radical Mr. H. Labouchere endeavoured, in a very entertaining
speech, to prove that the Government were attempting to strangle free
dom of debate. In sessions prior to 1886, to which Mr. Balfour had not
referred, more than twice twenty days had been given to supply. He
calculated that the foreign and colonial estimates, and those for the Army
and Navy, would occupy the greater part of the twenty days, and no
proper time would be available for the Civil Service estimates and the
Scotch, Irish, Welsh and English votes. The House of Commons was to
be treated to the old French parliamentary lit de justice in which they
were simply to record the wishes of the Government: there was no
chance of improving the supply procedure without a thorough system of
devolution, with special committees for Army votes and Navy votes, and
Irish Scotch and Welsh committees formed of members from those countries.
(Parliamentary Debates (37), 1128-1138.)

The really serious difficulty latent in the proposal did not come up
till the last stage of the debate. The question was then raised how the
close of supply was to be brought about at the end of the allotted time.
It might be anticipated that in any case many votes would have to be
taken without any discussion: if each was to be put separately and
divided upon, the divisions would occupy several sittings. This would be
an absurd result for a time-saving reform : it would simply have substi-
tuted divisions on undiscussed estimates for discussion. Mr. Balfour
explained that, as he understood the rule, it would be competent on the
last day to move that all undisposed of estimates be taken by one
resolution like that used for a vote on account. (Parliamentary Debates

(37). 1323-13430

The most serious objections were raised from all sides: the course sug-
gested would prevent the House from taking exception to any single vote
without opposing all the votes that had not been completed. This being